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The Changing Status of Women and Family Roles 

The role of women in our society has changed dramatically in the past 50 
years in response to a variety of economic, political, and social influences. 
Previously the nuturant lole of women was firmly based on the fact that women 
are the chi Idbearers. This oiientation has been altered by three convergent 
factors: pregnancy control leading to smaller family size; longer life 
•expectancy; and higher female employment rates (Hoffman, 1974). The impact of 
these basic social changes has been heightened by such short-term factors as 
economic recessions ^I'd the fact that the United States has the highest rates 
0* divorce in the world (Hetheri ngton, 1979). The result is an unprecedented 
increase in maternal employment rates, a trend which is likely to continue 
Into tjlf^^^^lst century. 

There is widespread agreement that the institution of the American family 
IS under a great deal of stress. The purpose of this paper is to examine the 
changing role of women in the context of the family and to identify specific 
policy options relevant to female-headed and dual-income families. We also 
present a model of family per^cmance, including the allocation of 
responsibilities' in the family, and outline the historical forces which have 
shaped these family roles from the preindustrial to the present period. 
Specific changes in women's roles, in child rearing duties, in the roles of 
husbands/fathers, and in the husband/wife dyad are highlighted. The shift in 
roles as a result of family crisis is also discussed. Based on our model of 
family performance, we then explore the influence of public policy on the 
family, and the surrogate role of society in aiding the family. Concluding 
that child care is perhaps the weakest link in the model, we present a 
decision-matrix" for evaluating the means by which government can help dual 
worker or single-parent families fulfill their child care responsibilities. 

For the purpose of this paper, we will speak of the family in generic 
terms, referring primarily to the traditional nuclear family (two parents and 
children) and to other family structures as variations of this model. We will 
not develop the discussion to include the impact of age and race, except to 
state that for teenage parents and for black families definitions of the 
family and the roles of family members are often broader and more complex than 
for white families. Race and age are relevant and important factors, but they 
do not significantly^ aUer our major. recommendations and-are best handled in a 
more detailed analysis which is beyond the scope of this effort. 

A Model of Family Performance 

When any institution as central as the familv experiences change, that 
raises, in turn, the question of how social policy is influencing, or can 
influence, the stability and health of that institution. A useful first step 
in the analysis of changing family roles is to provide a model of family 
functioning which can be used as a basis for reviewing historical trends and 
analyzing current difficulties. The purpose of this model is to provide a 
basis for explanations and predictions on the nature of family and extra- 
family relationships. 
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Model Assumptions 

1. Jhe family is a dynamic interacting social ' system designed so that 
individual members perform distinctive tasks and responsibilities 
that increase the likelihood of social adaptation to the larger 
society for each of the family members, 

2. The allocation of responsibilities and duties changes as the partners 
age and as their children mature. 

3. If there is chronic manifest dissatisfaction in the exercise of these 
responsibilities, the family system can dissolve. 

4. If there is too much external or internal stress on the family. 
Its members can become inefficient and nonfunctional. 

Allocation of Responsibilities 

For the purposes of this model, the major functions and activities of the 
family are comprised of nine responsibilities that are allocated in a 
distinctive fashion by each family unit and its related social linkages. 
These functions are represented in Table 1, together with the typical 
wh ?h^cTi°^ responsibilities by the nuclear family and the societal supports 
wh,ich supplement or supplant these functions. 

1. Health. One of the clear and continuing responsibilities of the 
family is to sustain the health of its members. This responsibility 
has rested primarily on the wife, although there are impressive 
social institutions outside the family that provide health services. 

2. Protection. The family is responsible for protecting the physical 
safety of"its members. As indicated in Table 1, these responsi- 
bilities have been mainly assigned to "the husband. Much of thSt 
responsibility is delegated to the larger society through tradi- 
tional protection agencies, such as municipal fire and police 
departments. ^ 

3. Household. There are a wide variety of responsibilities connected 
with maintaining a physical living space occupied by the family. 

- These include food preparation afid-seleet ion, laundry, maintenance of 
home and equipment, etc. The wife has traditionally had the major 
responsibility in this area, but in recent years, social 
pressure has been placed on the husband to assume some of these 
duties. 

^- Breadwinner. Some family member, or collection of members, must 
bring in sufficient resources to allow other family tasks to be 
carried out effectively. An obvioui> current trend is for this 
responsibility to shift somewhat to the wife, although husbands 
still retain the major responsibility for family income. 

5. ^^^[i'-^^^ily social- There are a variety of responsibilities repre- 
senting the linkages of the family to the larger society. Such rela-- 
tionships. can be organized in formal church activities, or in a 
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loose-knit network of friends. There appears' to be a trend to in- 
clude husbands in this role, though the inajor responsibility is 
still held by the wife. . 

6. Nurturance. Under this category are the responsibilities that • 
-nclude both sexual and emotional satisfaction derived from positive 
and supportive relationships. Current trends seem to place more 
responsibility on the husband than previously, though the maior 
responsibility is- still with the wife. 

7. Chile rearing. This role includes a variety of responsibilities 
ranging from selection of c.jthing, to teaching, to nursing, to 
providing contini;ed support of the child through a long period of 
dependency. Although fathers may have recently increased their 
involvement in child rearing, the mother clearly takes the maior 
responsibility now, as always. 

4 

8. Moral ity%Bid standards. This role concerns responsibility for the 
spoken or unspoken rules of conduct followed by family members 
within and outside the family. There is often a shared responsi- 
bility with the father s-itting standards in the outside world and 
the mother setting standards within the family enclave. 

9. Child instruction. One role of the family has always been the-^uca- 
tion of cMldren so that they can take their role in the larger 
Mlity^' obviously play a central role in this responsi- 

The Surrogate Role of Society 

rnio • ^^M"^"^ 2^ functioHS of the larger society is to play a surrogate 

th! Mf "^r? ^Jfu^'"!^^ ^'^^ °^ ahove roles. As Table 1 indicates, 
the roles of health and protection of the ramily unit are often assumeu by 
organized groups within the community such hosoitals and police and fire 
departments. Under h ousehold there are a wide" variety of services from 
cleaners to plumbers that will aid the family in performing those duties. 

Lriw^J^r ^'?^.^^g?dwinner role', there are supplementary services, oarticu- 

Junds LnSn^-.'i'J^"'^-?"'* .r.^^' ^''"^ °^ ^^^^^^^ payments, unemployment 
funds, and Social Security. Under extra-family social , there are a variety cf 
social and community clubs, church functions, "athletic events, theatre, etc. 
that provide^organized opportunities for family members to become part of a ' 
larger social unit Under the nurturing role the increased traS!pSrtati on and 
communications facilities of -a modern society extend the opportunity for a 
InSi-v ia 'lluV'V'T''''' r'^^' .""^^^"9 support and satisfaction to the 
rearina .Hnnc '^T' ^^^^^Q^heni ng the family bonds. Under child 

rearing , institutions such as day care centers are available, thouqh"thiT 
^!.'n\'hlp°"'ifr ^° unavailable to many parents, or expe^sive Shen 
aval able. Although women have joined the workforce, the dilemmas' of child 
rearing responsibilities are still unresolved. ""^mmas or cniia 

the law'Sn^d'fip^Jnrji^ morality and standards are the major institutions of 
the law and the church. Hhe extended family -an be either of substantial 
help, or a source of pressure and stress. Potentially, extra-f ami ly mem ers 
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Paradoxic.alTy, the more effective these surroaate «;prv/iroc am f« *.k 

i t^1n"?he^nal?r^"?^^?; such dlsa^^eL^i?^ :??r?ea^^ S^te^ns 0°^" 
this mdel. inl'cates some expected relatlorfships based on 



Evolution of Family Roles In America 

trefs ? dpi '"h ""P^'" ^''^ ""^^ cX^ng" In fam? y ? les, an a se' 
R he 'lge ?off1e '"l97??'",'„'d ^^"^"1-1" its iwn right Hofm S 



These changes are a result of both internal and external forcp<; Thpro 

wUhf^the'?::? '^""^^^ ^•''i •'^'^ caused shfns"n t'J di? a™ o es 

li V I .,lt '^°r example, the existence of external social* suDDorts 

i«7a:??;ts?e^- j.r?r::i\^ Se"?7:^^?o^Ss^j?^?[-!• --'-"--.d 

to thJe^l ^ra^jf 't;h"e^l\^S?a'^ U69j^iaTo,^S^unt??a?^?^3rj5.Sr-%"- 

ES;of^F™r 
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Table 2 
Family Model Relationships 



^' and expectations of the family members. rat?ier than 

objective data, will determine the family tone of unhappiness/ 

?n^re;ei^;?-thrpa??nTrK' °' ^^^^^ -^"^ 

dissatisfaction witjf the way responsibilities are 
allocated, the greater the potential for family disharmony. 

3. The greater the di sagreement with the allocation of responsibilities 
in.th^e family, the niore potential for family disharmo^T 

^' JniHWh' P^'^^^ °" ^^"lily "nit (i.e.. handicapp(»d 

InL^f' iJPo^tant become the potential . resources of the , 
extended family and society. 

^' I??/Tr^^"" °^ ^°'^^i" to family harmony changes over 
diffe^t stages of fami ly,.evolution. J' . over 

JeLoisi-hi^JH.fh"P^!2" °I ^"rrent and ideal performance of 

• sf?isfart ii^i^fh^ '^^^ the-grii-ter the personal 

satisraction of the perceiver. 



percei 

7. The more support is available in a particulai 

sSpp'ort: iniPortant it is that the part";;erprovides";^;h' 



ir domain from outside 



8. The more that support is provided by outside sources, the weaker the 
• dependency bonds between immediate fainily members. 
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ThePre-Industrial Period .' 

ThceaVly colonial, f ami ly was rooted in the European tradition of 
"chauvinistic" ideas and practices with respect to women. The tradition was 
authoritarian and clearly delineated 'the intellectual, social, and legal 
.inferiority of women. English private law became the "common law" of the 
colonies. This common Taw set tl>e man a& the legal head of the household and 
as such gave him the responsibility of providing for his wife and children. 
HiSjc^wife and children were property in every sense of the word: he owned- his 
wirfe's and children's services, and he had the sole right to collect WBges for 
their work outside the home; he owned his wife's personal property outright; 
he had the right to use or lease all his wife's real property and to keep 
rents and profits from it. Marriage resulted in. the cancellation of the^ 
female's legal rights. . ' . 

The woman, despite her inferior legal statCis, could still inherit 
property from third party but it then became, owned by her husband. Only 
upon death of tire husband did the wife assume management of property. 
However, even under such legal jeopardy, women were very much a contributing 
family partner. They managed shops, taverns, inns, and stores. They worked 
alongside men in the, fields. The colonial household was often a "little 
factory" that produced clothing, furniture, bedding, candles, and other 
accessories. Again, the female role was central. It was taken for granted 
that women provided for the famil^y along with men. Survival would ftave been 
practically impossible if husband cmd wife did not share a division of labor 
based on specialization. ■> 

The" family was ''responsible for jupi sprudence, re'n'gion and ritual, 
learning, recreation, birth, and death. This situation of primary social need 
coupled with physical isolation bred a strong sense of family affiliation 
which was to endure for generations. 

In summary, the role functions of men and women during this period were 
rooted in English Common Law, which clearly and legally sanctioned male 
superiority. The environment dictated that a division of labor be devised for 
survival, ^nd these divisions of lafbor were sexually specific. 

The Industrial Period 

There were several predoniinant social forces that led to the demise of 
the strong colonial family unTt. The movement westward severed many family 
ties and traditions. Further, the rapid introduction and expansion of 
machines and resulting industry had several profound effects on the family. 
Finest, it changed the family from a producer mode to a consumer mode and 
simultaneously changed the work site for the male to a place outside the home. 
This resulted in the identification of gender with work site as well as with 
work itself, and the reduction of time for personal interaction and intimacy 
with the family (Goodsell, 1934). 

Moving from an agrarian emphasis to the production of goods made the 
family thereafter dependent. on the outside employment of its wage earners 
(Goodsell, 1934). If-wa-s at TTiis evolutionary stage of the Americfn family 
that 'unit mobility" becajne an .aspect of ^survival. Simply put, families had 
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•tc ^ove to where jobs wer^e 'availa'ble. This Ted to the expansion of cities and. 

urban communities. . ' . 

\ 

: The acquisition of "material thi ngs" became a synonym for, success and the 
protestant ethic of -hard work called for a man who spent most of his time at 
work. "The manV'dhi^ef responsibi lity- is his job"; any family behaviors must' 
be subordinate to it^in terms of si gnif icaVice -and (t+ie,jot?) has priority in 
the event of a clash (Scanzoni & Scanzoni, 1'976, p. 38). This definition of 
rpanhood' has persisted into -our present time. , - * . ^ 

Post Industrial Period . ■ . , • , 

Social philosophers and sociologists have long posited that uneven 'rates 
of 'change cause disharmony, disunity, disorganizatior<, and anomie (Bensman & 
Rosenburg, 1976). The upheavals of the twentieth ceptury included two world 
wars, a^depression, and a cornucopia of technological marvel^s s»uch as the 
« automobfle, the telephone, radio, airplane, televi sion, 'housel^^d afj^iances,* 
etc. Each changed relationships within the family and between tTre fa mi ly and 
the larger society. . ' . 

During this period the' "class structure became pronounced" (Goodsell , 
1934). Men were judged by the level of living they provided; women by the 
children they o^oduced and the home they provided. Men were judged by the 
myth "that endo/^s a money making man, with sexiness and virility, and Is based 
on a man's dominance a'nd strength, and ability to provide for and care for r 
•his* woman" (Bernard, 1981, p. 4). For a marrifid woman to seek employment 
was an. insult to her spouse. 

The Great Depression 'and World War II had a tremendous impact. on the ' 
developm^fnt of male and female roles within the ^context of marriage. The 
Depression according to Bernard (1981) stripped many men of the essence* of 
manhood--nameiy» being the family breadwinner. Added to economic instability 
were changing family roles since many wives sought available employment. 

Chahging Famil y Roles: Toward Wom/n's Equality 

A significant feature of the industrtal-post inbi/strial period, is , the 
c' anging family values which are largely a result of .female employment outside 
the, home. Family members today live with the legacy of these changes. 
Moreover, ^the lack of consensus on expected or approved role behavior has 
become a disruptive social force and a barrier ttf individual adaptation. ' 

r 

The acknowledgement and acceptance of a defined role Is perhaps the most 
important feature of any society, because it establishes a repertoire of 
col lectiver expectations. Roles specify one's probable behavior under specified 
conditions, and thus permit predl'ctabi 1 ity in our behavior. Nevertheless, 
family roles are changing in ways which appear to be leading to female 
equality. We will review these changes discussi-ng the evolution of ..he 
"working wor,ian," child reiring practices, the husband/father role, and the 
husband/wife dyad. \«.«— ^ 

Th e working woman . Many women are optimistic, in this era of shiftimj 
values, that multiple roles can be balanced ^Shreve, 1982). Families are 
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seeking support of extra-family care for dependent others (children or che 
elderly).; Support from significant others-spouses, friends, women's networks, 
and rengious or ethnic groups—is- being created. Indeed, some research 
'suggest that, despite, potential role conflicts, the employed mothers' feelings 
about themselves are more positive than negative (Feld. 1963). 

.These research results are remarkably when one considers that the stan- 
dard, a woman s place is in the home," remained largely unchallenged until 
WoNd War II. While women through the ages have bs?en employed in economic 
production, their work was largely carried'out in, or near, the oome. : oil ow- 
ing World War II, there was a major increase in the demand for personnel in 
occupations in which a preference for women employ^^es has developed— teaching 
• nursing, and secretarial work (Oppenheimer, 1970). In recent years, howeverr 
several factors hav^ contributed to even greater female employment, f^specially 
in nontraditional occupations. Reproductive choice, coupled ^ith longer life 
spans, are especially significant factors. Importantly, reproduc tivp 
activities-childbearing and child rearing-occupy a smaller proportion of the 
woman s life span. Historically, the mothering role has been a major factor in 
influencing the status of women in society; women were viewed as frequently and 
irmreaictably pregnant. 'As women gained control of the timing and number of 
chjldren they had, it became possible for them to work outside the home and to 
select employment which required cont luing commitment. Further, among women 
who choose to devote their 20's to 40's to the traditional child rearing roles, 

yea?s Iniffman 1977)' ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^"^"^^ ^'^^^^ ^^^^"^ rearm 

. Another stimulus to the changing values of women is the grea.t importance 
Americans place on goods and services in contrast to leisure and nurturing 
y^ctiyities. This emphasis on goods and services has assumed importan-.e for 
family, prestige and security as well as for the direct utility of these items. 
AS a rfesult, more women are influenced to seek employment as a method of 
increasing their ramilies' level of consumption. ' 

• Still, the increased social acceptance of female employment has not always 
mitigated competing values in the lives of women themselves. Role conflict and 
:tn..E°f^ li conflicting needs have generated a broad series of questions 
about the effects of a mpther's working on the stability of marriage and the 
family. These questions also have b?come important because the growing 
proportion of working mothers was viewed as undermining the position of married 
women who decided against employment. Thus, shifting norms and valuer about 
what women should be doing" became a focus of tension for individuals, for - ' 
families, and for society. 

Part of the conflict revolves around the persu.nal traits required of women 

Lo£t'?n%'ho'°'P'''' ^'^^r^^ nurturers. Many of the won^n now 

caught m the career-mothering double bind grew up during the post World War II 
expanding economy which encouraged their mothers to stay home. Many c,f these 
women, in fact, simultaneously hold two conflicting standards: that child 
care, socialization, and the housekeeper roles constitute a full-time iob and 
?5tpn Ihl T^^''t ambitious careers (Shreve, 1982). As we will discuss 
later* this conflict presents several public policy questions. 
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Ctiild rearing . Child rearing is perhaps the family role most vividly 
affected by the evolution of our society from agrarian to industrial, and from 
an extended to a nuclear family. Children are no longer an economic asset to 
the family. In fact, tne cost of raising a child causes many individuals to 
view child rearing as an economic liabilitj* in competition with other values 
(Brim, 1975). > 

As a result, fertility among American women has decreased. Birth rates 
declined about 38% during the two decades before 1979 (U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, 1979). The higher birth rate that began after World 
War II was maintained untiri957. The post-war "baby boom" had been preceded 
by about 15 years of low birth rates during World War II and the preceding 
Depression. By the early 1970's, "total fertility" in the United States--the 
total number of children expected to be born to women during their lives-- 
droppeH below replacement level (U.S. Department of Health and Hur an Services, 
1979). 

Although the trend has been toward lower birth rates, by the end of the 
1980*s the number of children under 10 years of age is projected to increase by 
about 20% (American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1982). As a 
consequence of changing views on maternal employment, these children are less 
likely to have a mother devoted exclusively to their care. And, unlike other 
areas of family life, society is not adequately serving as a surrogate in 
fulfilling this Responsibility.- • » " 

•Similarly, mothers' labor force-p rticipation has increased dramatically 
since Worlu War II. In 1947, about l9% of women with children were in the 
labor force; by 1980, this figure had increased to nearly 57%. Over half of 
all ch11dren--53%--have mothers in the labor force. ' One' effect of increased 
maternal employment is the need for changes in"*" the? way families care for 
children. Recent data show that the majori£y of^cjiildren are still cared for 
in their own homes with a parent as trtte caregiver^.,., Yet^ 5 million children 
aged 3 to 13 have mothers who work full-time and also 'function as the 
caregiver. Another 1.8 million children care for themselves while their 
mothers work (Children's Defense Fund, 1982). The increasing percentage of 
working mothers has created an unmet need for social structures (e.g., day-care 
centers and after-school care) to assist in child rearing responsibilities. 
Some research (e.g., Robinson, Yerby, Feiweger, & Somerich, 1976), however, 
indicates that Sis the father's breadwinner role is shared with the wife, he may 
participate more fully in the chi Id rearing, nurturant,"aiidteachlT!^^inTftionT;" 
Whatever the child-care arrangements, the general thrust of evidence is that 
there is a decrease in the proportion of time women spend in mothering 
(Hoffman, 1977). 

Yet it is the employment of mothers which contributes to a more ?ffluent 
(or less poor) life style for many children. As family income increases, 
children are more likely to have mothers in the labor force (Children's Defense 
Fund, 1982). The effect of this changing standard--f rom encouragement that 
mothers not work to acceptance of mothers' employment- -stems from many sources 
and may have varying effects on the children themselves. While some mothers 
work for the rewards of competence, achievement, and contribution to both the 
society and the f ami 1 ^gteconomy , others are seeking relief from the phyjsically 
draining and emotion#^ tiring task of child rearing (Hoffman, 1974). Most 
women, however, simp?y do not have a choice oetween working or not working; 
their employment is an econom°ic necessity. 
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Most studies throughout the 1970's indicated that maternal employment was 
not generally damaging to children. Nevertheless, the shift in values 
surrounding children's upbringing is likely to influence the values they hold 
when they become adults. Specifically, children of working mothers may be more 
likely to favor social equality for women, believe that maternal employment is 
nonthreatening to the marital relationship, and see the division of household 
tasks as more equal itarian. Maternal employment positively influences the 
number of household tasks performed by the chi''d. 



Hoffman (1977) suggests that these changes in values will function to «f 
narrow the differences in the socialization experiences of boys and girls. 
Specifically, it is expected that there will be more independence training and 
occupational orientation for girls. One question raised by this possibility is 
whether girls will also acquire increased competitiveness and aggressiveness, 
thereby leaving neither gender specifically encouraged to provide nurturance, 
warmth, and expressiveness. One factrr which can mitigate against this 
possibility is the increased participation of husbands and fathers in 
child-rearing and household responsibilities, thereby providing crucial role 
models for their daughters and sons. 

Husbands and fathers . Until recent years, comparatively little research 
had been conducted on husband's perceptions of family values. Herb Goldberg's 
(1979) reaction to the "new woman" carries tones of reluctance and resignation 
•whicjiimay be shared by many husbands: 



The present state of transition represents an important period for the 
husband as assumptions about the male and female roles are r»iexamined. Bernard 
(1981) describes the traditional male "good-provider role" as a diminishing 
responsibility for men in society. Traditionally, he asserts, the American 
male has defined himself through his earning capacity. If a woman worked, her 
husband was nerr p iy p d ^y s&G4€^y-^-^^i44tK^ — Al^ttrougtrHusband-wi fe"duti es 
were probably more clearly demarcated than at present, the good-provider role 
placed excessive expectations and demands on the m'ale as well as the family 
system. Current demands placed on the husband seem to require greater 
nurturance and sensitivity and more participation in parenting and household 
duties. Bernard concludes that the traditional form of'the good-provider role 
is fading, while a new role for men has yet 'to be determined.. 

Parenting is perhaps one of the most significant aspects of the new role 
for husbands. Increased involvement of the father in his child's upbringing is 
a primary concern of many wives and husbands (Bernard, 1981). Hoffman (1977) 
proposed that as working women become more accepted in society, men will 
increasingly take part in child rearing. 
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Husbands and wives . Wonien's increasing participation in the labor force 
has become a central factor in Influencing role redefinition in the husband- 
wife dyad. Tryon and Tryon (1982) make an important distinction between dual- 
worker and dual-career (Ouples. Dual -career implies that both husband and wife 
exercise the choice to pursue a career. However, in a dual -worker couple it is 
economically necessary for one or both to work. This difference is significant 
for understanding trends in women's labor force participation. From 1960 to 
1978 the participation rates of black women in the labor force increased only 
slightly from 48.2% to 53.3%. During the same period the^^ rate for white women 
increased dramatically from 36.5% to 49.5% (Wallace, 198dj. Clearly, the 
tremendous rise in female employment during the last two decades is for the 
most part attributable to increases among white women. 

Blood and Wolfe (1960) suggest that women's decision making power 
increases by working. Money talks, and in this case it apparently liberates. 
In a review of dual -career couplfes, Tryon and Tryon (1982) found evidence of 
women's increased power in marriages. However, traditional values remained 
rooted inside and outside the home. For example, dual-career wives continued 
to be primarily responsible for household duties. Husbands tended to report 
that they were in favor of sharing housework, yet, often did not actually carry 
out this opinion. Additionally, women tended to subordinate their careers to 
their husbands, even when they had equal professional standing. 

Hoffman (1977) takes a further step in predicting that the increases in 
female employment, longer life span, and smaller family size will substantially 
diminish sex differences between men and women over time. Thus, she predicts, 
women will become more asssertive and men more nurturant. 

A note on grandparenting . Value changes also touch issues regarding the" 
relationship of aging parents to the nuclear family. Whether the grandparents 
live with their children or not, an important family issue concerns how older 
members are integrated into the family structure. Common value laden family 
conflicts include: placing grandparents in nursing homes vs. taking them into 
the adult-child's home; assuming financial responsibility for grandparents vs. 
remaining economically autonomous; and revering grandparents for their 
experience, wisdom, etc. vs. viewing them as burdomsome and intrusive (Clark, 
1969) . _A1 though indi vi dujil di f ferences certai nly make each f ami ly si tuati on 
unique, the value placed on grandparents as family members emerges as a 
critical consideration in a society which emphasizes youthfulness and 
individual freedom. I'l light of a steadily increasing proportion of Americans 
over age 65, and the hignly publicized weaknesses of the Social Security 
system, the role of grandparents wi 11 continue to be a major family concern. 

F amily Roles: Crisis and Adaptations 

The relationship between the family and the state has centered on the goal 
of caring for dependent members (e.g., children, handicapped, elderly). The 
structure of this relationship has been molded by numerous values concerning 
the family's role in caring for dependent members and the conditions under 
which this role is shared with or taken over by the government. 
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The Handicapped Child in the Family 

The family system that operates on a reciprocal set of interactions will 
be affected significantly by a major crisis that strikes any particular member. 
Whether it is a chronic illness, loss of employment, or the presence of a 
handicapped child, one expects the influences to touch each family member. If 
we can understand these crises and their effects, we will have better 
comprehension of how^he family system operates and what public policy can do 
to support families in crisis. 

There appear to be two types of stress that affect all family members when 
a handicapped ch Id is born: the symbolic death of the normal child that the 
parent expected (Fraber, 1976), and the chronic sorrow that emerges from 
day-to-day problems in caring for the handicaj^ped child (Olshansky, 1962), The 
childT ^^P^^^*'"^^ 3 key findings on family adaptation to a handicapped 

There appears to be an increase in divorce and suicide 
rates in families with handicapped children. 

(Price-Bonham & Addison, 1978) 

There appears to be a lessening of stress in families with 
available support systems. 

(Bristol, 1979) 



The handicapped child who demands the most constant care 
causes the most stress. 

. (Bell, 1980) 

Fathers and mothers both believe that fathers should take 
a more active role in caring for the handicapped child. 

(Gallagher, Cross, & Scharfman, 1981) 

The father appears to be more deeply affected by the 
presence of a handicapped child than was oriqinallv 
thought. 



(Lamb, 1976) 

The mother's attachment to the handicapped child depends, 
in part, upon the child's responsiveness to social 
stimuli . 



The parents' response depends 
and values of the parent than 
child. 



(Fraiberg, 1974) 

more upon the perceptions 
the specific problems of the 

(Bradshaw & Lawton, 1978) 
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There are a variety of social support services such as counseling and 
respite care needed to help all members of the family unit to persevere and^ 
remain effective. Some of the major assumptions on the family with a 
handicapped child are provided in Table 3. 

Chronic Illness in the Family 

Another group of families with special adaptation problems are those in 
which one of the children has a chronic illness (i.e., asthma, cystic fibrosis, 
rheumatoid arthritis, etc.). These families have much in common with families 
who have a handicapped child. There appears to be the same grief process that 
occurs when the parents realize that they have lost their "expected perfect 
child." 

Also, many of the same family dynamics observable in families of 
handicapped children seem reproduced in families where a child has a chronic 
illness. Some of these problems which interfer with the role adaptation in the 
family system are: 

1. Concerns about money (Salk, Hilgartner, & Granich, 1972). 

2. The families' ability to seek outside recreation and leisure 
(Turk, 1964). 

3. The burden of additional care, which usually falls 
on the mother. 

4. Increasing rates of marital stress and breakdown 
(Simpson & Smith, 1979; Lavigne & Ryan, 1979). 

5. Family morale and sibling adjustment problems (Burr, 
1981; McLean & Ching, 1973). 

The greatest need of these families is social support systems beyond the 
family. More specifically, they need access to such services as visiting 
nurses, homemaker services, and respite care: 

Public policy review should also examine the availability to 
families of support groups and mental health services which 
promote better communication in families and better sharing of 
tasks and can improve a family's ability to carry out its 
developmental tasks. (Burr, 1981, p. 24) 

Unemployment and the Family . . 

Another factor that has a substantial impact on family roles is 
unemployment. The effects of short-term and of chronic unemployment on the 
family system has been a wel 1 -investigated phenomena over the past half 
century. Nevertheless, the specific impact of unemployment on the family 
system still remains less than clear, since several effects are occurring 
simultaneously. It is difficult to understand the relative effects of these 
changes through survey data, which represent the tnajor form of available 
research information (Margolis & Farran, 1981)., 
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" " " ■ ~" Tablets 
Factors that Influence Adaptation of Families with a Handicapped Child 



1. The greater the family harmony prior to the onset of a particular 
stress (i.e., handicapped child), the more able the family will 
be to adapt to that stress without major problems. 

2. The greater the agreement between family members as to how the 
allocation of responsibilities should be altered to adapt to 
the stress, the greater the f ami ly' harmony . 

3. The greater the agreement on the long-term goals for the handi- 
capped child, the greater the chance for family harmony. 

4. The greater the agreement on short-term treatment goals for 
the handicapped child, the greater the chance for family 
harmony. 

5. The greater the number of support sources outside the family 
perceived to be of help, the greater the chance for family 
harmony. \ 
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Nontheless, three major and separate effects have been identified (see 

Table 4). The first of these ^^s^ the obvious economic effect. Hill and^ 

XFrcoran"n^7^?l reported a loss^ or dispbsabTe i nc6me~oT^r0m 23 to 151 i n 
families where unemployment was experienced. Despite the comments from 
economists such as Feldstein° and Friedman that jobless individuals are 
unemployed by choice because of generous unemployment benefits.^tjTere are 
numerous reports of dissatisfaction among those who remain unemploy&d. 

In addition to the economic effect, there appears to be a major loss of 
status and disruption of family roles (Garraty, 1978; Thomas, McCabe, & Berry, 
1980)o There is substantial evidence that upemployment increases marital 
strain, separation, and divorce. 

\ 

A third factor, less obvious than the two above, is the possible effect oN 
unemployment on the health of family members. Cassell (1976) has shown that 
the process of adapting to new situations can create vulnerability and suscep- 
tibility to a variety of disease entities. Higher rates of heart attacks, 
hypertension, accidents, and mental illness among the unemployed have been 
reported in the literature review by Margolis and Farran (1981). Brenner 
(!976), in testimony before the Joint Economic Committee, suggested that a 1% 
increase in the unemployment rate sustained over 6 years, was associated with 
20,240 cardiovascular deaths, 920 , suicides, 648 homtddes, and 4,227 state 
mental hospital admissions. 

In addition, there are several impressive indi rect effects of unemployment 
on children. As shown in Table 4, there is evidence of an increase in child 
abuse, childhood illnesses, and, marital dissolution. It seems clear that there 
is a sizable risk to tne famity system from chronic unemployment, and loss of 
economic resources is only one--and perpaps not even the most important--of the 
many effects. Anything that can be done through public policy to prevent these 
clearly unfavorable effects on the family should be given careful 
consideration. 

e 

Divorce and the Family 

Divorce is another major source of stress on family members. Hetherin.gton 
(1979) reported that the divorce rate for the United States dotibled between 
1965 and 1978. In 1978, the U.S. had the highest divorce ratf; ,in the world, 
5.3 per 1,000 population. It was estimated by Hetherington t'lat 40% of current 
marriages of young adults would end in diverce. Furthermore, it is clear that 
parents are no longer as likely to stay together for the "sake of the 
children." Because of the high prevalence of divorce as a solution to marital 
conflict, it becomes increasingly important to identify the special problems 
that divorce brings lo family members. 

Hetherington, Cox, and Cox (1978) reported on a special group of women who 
had been identified as "self-fulfilling" mothers. Their reaction to divorce 
was that they were happy, satisfied, and stimulated, and their Initial feelings 
.of lack of control and low self-esteem had dissipated rapidly. The authors 
pointed out, however, that the mothers gained this satisfaction' at the expense 
of the well-being of their children: 
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Table 4 

The Effects on Children of Pdrerita1"WoTtc~i.os^s' 



Outcome 



Author (Date) 



Findings 



Economic Decline 



Lundberg (1923) 



Hayghe (1979) 



Family Disruption 



Cherlin (1979) 



Mott & Moore 
(1979) 



Loss of savings and in- 
creased debt leading to a 
reduction in the comsump- 
tion of necessities. 

Substantial (34%) differ- 
ence in income between 
one-earner families that 
experience unemployment 
and those that do not. 

Employment stability was 
associated with a signifi-^ 
cantly lower rate of 
marital .dissolution. 

Similar conclusion as 
Cherlin, using a different 
data base. 



Morbidity and 
Mortal ity 



Margolis & Farran 
(1981) 



Brenner "(1973) 



Increased risk of illness 
in 18 families involving 
31 children. 

Infant and perinatal mor- 
tality are inversely rela- 
ted to employment rates. 



Abuse 



Gil (1973) 



Light (1973) 



Justice (1977) 



Risk of abuse three times 
greater in, families where 
father is unemployed. 

Unemployment was the 
single factor most often 
distinguishing abuse from 
non-<»buse. 

Change in financial state 
and/or living condit^ions 
distinguished between. 35 
abusing 'and 35 non- 
abusing parents. 
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The children of these self-fulfilling mothers had the most 
frequent, intense, and enduring signs of ejnotional distur- 
bance and behavior problems, both in the home and in the 
. school. The quality of the mothers' relationships with 
. their children was hurried, preoccupied, erratic, noncom- 
municative, and frequently emotionally disengaged. In ' 
addition, substitute child care and supervision were often 
inadequate. 

The One-Parent Family 

Hetherington (1979) has pointed out that in the female-headed family, some 
of the father's functions may be taken over by the mother, and other 
responsibilities may be provided by either relatives, friends and neighbors, or 
a social institution such as a day car'e center or a school. However, the role 
that the alternative support systems play -may be qualitatively different from 
that of an involved and accessible father. 

There appear to be substantial difficulties between sons and mothers in 
mother-headed families. Even so, Hetherington concluded: 

that the conflict-ridden, intact family is more deleterious 
to family members than a stable home situation^in which 
parents are divorced. An inaccessible, rejecting, or hos- 
tile parent in the nuclear f. niily is more detrimental to 
'the development of the child than is the absence of a par- 
ent. Divorce is often a positive solution^to destructive 
family functioning, and the best statistical prognosti- 
cations suggest that an increasing number of children are 
going to experience their parents' divorce and life in a 
one-parent fa»^ily. However, most children experience 
divorce as a difficult transition, and life in a one-parent 
family can be viewed as a high-risk situation for parents 
and children. (Hetherington, 1979, p. 852) 

Public Policy and the Family 

Previous sections of this paper have detailed how family rcles have evolved 
historically and how these roles are influenced by family crises or adaptations. 
We have suggested that public policy already has a multitude of effects on 
famijy roles, either through deliberate design or unintended consequences. 

Unintended Consequences 

Many policies' designed to aid family members may turn out to have 
unintended consequences. For example, the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) program, created by the Social Security Act of 1935, is the only 
prociram aimed explicitly at protecting poor children by providing income support 
to th€ir families. The development of AFDC through the 1970' s illustrates 
several examples of how income support for dependent children has been riddled 
with unintended consequences. One example is in the initial definition of 
"dependency.". Assistance was limited to ". . , a child under the age of 16 who 
has been deprived of parental support by reasons of the death, continued absence 
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from home or mental or physical incapacity of a parent" and who was living with 
a relative in a home residence. This definition of dependency succeeded in 
excluding children with two parents, one of whom. was under- or unemployed. The 
scope of AFDC was narrowed drastically, setting the stage for what was later to 
become one of its chief criticisms namely, that it destroys continuity of care 
within the family by breaking up the family unit. Tnis unintended consequence 
/ was not modified until President John Kennedy extended aid to children of 
unemployed parents. In 1979, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that AFDC-II must be 
open to all children of unemployed mothers on the same basis as it was to 
children of unemployed fathers. Although Congress had authorized aid to 
parents" in 1961. it was limited to fathers in 1967 (Congressional Research 
Service, February 12, 1973).' ~ 

Because governments' main interest is in individuals, policies often create 
negative outcomes for families while providing services for specific members of 
the family. Child Support Enforcement legislation is designed to secure needed 
income for mothers and dependent children from their absent husbands and 
fathers. This program seeks to meet the economic needs of the children and 
support the caretaking role of the mother by supplementing her income with the 
father s payments. According to some observers, the impact on the family as a 
unit '^as been to increase tension between father and mother by forcing mothers . 
to cooperate in locating the fathers (Stack & Semmel,' 1974): 

This requirement is not only an invasion- of privacy; it acts 
to split poor families apart by pitting women agairr^t men 
within the familyunit. (p. 123) 

Other examples of unintended consequences include housing policies which 
break up neighborhoods, upgrading housing for those in previously sub-standard 
environments but separating children from their aged parents. The current 
trend toward deinstitutionalization for the mentally ill and-mentally re- 
tarded, supported on both therapeutic and financial grounds,- has placed con-' 
siderable stress on the families of discharged individuals (Moroney, 1980). 

There are a wide variety of policies currently abroad which appear to 
encourage maternal involvement within the family and by implication, 
discourage paternal involvement . Sagi and Sharon (1983) point out that in 
Israel working women are entitled to postnatal leave and 9 months unpaid leave 
of absence. Such policies are directed at mothers not fathers. 

Similar attitudes apply to the child allowances, tax reduc- 
tion for employed mothers, subsidized fees or priority in 
admission to public day-caro centers for children of employed 
mothers, job security for employed mothers, security of 
rights and seniority for women on maternity leave, flextime, 
sick leave during the child'| illness, and tha like. Should 
a society decide tr make sexual equality attainable, it must 
be prepared to pay for the new arrangements designed to make 
it posslWe, for example, paternal benefits similar to those 
enjoye((^by mothers. (Sagi & Sharon, 1983, p. 229) 

The basic ques^n is not whether there should be established public 
(lolicy that influences the family; such influences clearly exist. The funda- 
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mental question is whether we can design policy which directly benefits 
families while minimizing negative, albeit unintended, consequences. 

One key question seems' to be the nature of the target group for the poli- 
cies. Should they be universal, affecting all citizens, or should they be 
aimed at special suL»groups for specific purposes? Moroney (1980) advocates a 
diversity of services along a continuum from the state assuming a complete 
rfeSi^onsibility for* the individual (e.g«, institutionalization) to total lack 
of state involvement in family life. < 

The needs of families and individuals vary in time and over 
time, and ideally the state would respond to those varia- 
tions with policies that support families when they need 
support and substitute for families when they are incapable 
of meeting the needs of their members. (Moroney, 1980, p. 14) 

He emphasizes that the conceptualization of services must allow the family to 
move back and forth along the continuum based on need rather *than a linear 
progression from no services to supporti ve-'Se.rvices to substitute services. 

Family Impact Statement . • , 

, One approach to rational planning for family policy would be the estab- 
lishment of a "family impact statement"— akin to environmental impact state- 
ments--that review the possible effects on the family of legislation now in 
existence or under consideration. Dempsey (1981) has proposed the develop- 
ment of a family impact statement as follows: 

Formulation -A family impact statement would involve anal- 
ysis of selected pending legislation, po^licies, regula- 
tions, programs, in order to make explicit: ^ 

-the potential effects or outcomes, both negative and 
positive, (with stress on the negative) of actions taken 
or pending (laws, policies, regulations) that might 
impinge on families (directly or indin^tly); 

-the potential for unanticipated consequences (both 
negative and positive) of such actions; and 

-the potential lack of coherence or conflict with exist- 
ing laws, policies, and programs. 

-All governmental activity, in some way, takes account 
of consequences or impacts., The form may b descrip- 
tive, rhetorical, financial, or other. The nily'^im- 
pact statement is intended to improve this ^i^cess. 

Development of a family impact statement is predicated on the assumption 
that it would be worthwhile to predict the likely consequences of government 
activity for families, and that the process of prediction could be improved 
over time. Successful development of a family impact statement requires a' 
systematic policy analysis in which consequences are made explicit. 
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Altarnat'ive values would be identified, with an indication of -how each could be 
realized or what the consequences of potential actions might be for varyincj 
sfits of values. Where choices conflict, the final decision would have to be 
made in the politic,ararena. 

The ultimate goal of a family impact" statement should be to improve the 
conditions of families. The rnethod selected to achieve this, end is to 
influence public decision making that affects families and children. Thus, the 
immediate goal *of a family iftipact statement should be to raise national 
consciousness by making explicit the consequences of public policies for 
'children and families. ' 

Thr.ee famijy impact dimensions were identified: 

Membership dimension . In this column we considered whether 
the program had the potential to have an effect on fam- 
ilies' membership trends (birth, marriage, separation, * 
divorce, death) or household comp'osition (which family mem- 
bers live together). Examples of programs. with impact on 
this dimension woul^d be family planning, abortion, health 
services, foster care, child abuse and neglect programs, 
community-based services for mental health or the penal 
system,. . . 

Material support functions dimension . In this column we 
Checked those programs which affect families' abilities to 
provide material support for their members through emplpy- ^ 
ment, securing of housing, job training. These include, } 
for example, income maintenance programs, housing subsi- 
dies, and job training programs. 

Nurturant health functions dimension . A third dimension of 
impact clusters around ttie function of families to rear and 
nurture their dependents, encourage and support their physical, 
intellectual and emotional development and provide psycho- 
logical sustenance to their members. Programs which exemplify 
the various kinds of.impact on such functions are nutrition 
and preventive health programs; compensatory education and 
programs providing services to vulnerable family members 
such as the handicapped, mentally ill, elderly, young cliil- 
dren. (Dempsey, 1981, p. 32-33) 

, Such a family impact statement would provide the basis for further policy 
and decision making. 

Family Roles Changes: Child Care Policy Options 

Since one of the^majpr barriers to providing women a choice in the 
decision between full-time child rearing and employment is the lack of 
available or affordable child care, then one major issii^ of changing family 
roles is policy options for child care. 

The Essence of a policy analysis is to: 1) delineate a public issue, 2) 
develop alternative strategies that are desiyned to cope with that public 
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issue, 3) design evaluative criteria by which one can weigh the relative merit' 
of the alternatives, 4) cbllect data, judgments, expert opinions, etc., on the 
.relative merit of each of the strategies in each criterion, ' . ' 

This approach yields a decision matrix, of the type, shown in Figure 1, 
that can be presented to decision makers, along with the 'accompanying 
information and procedures so there would be the' possibility for a rational 
decision regarding the relative merit o^ the it^ategies in question. 

The preceding sections have delineated a major public issue— 1:he changing 
role of women in the family. One of these chaooes has had a major impact on 
one of the significant family responsibilities, namely child care and child 
rearing. The scope and influence of these changes clearly make this a major 
public issue. The increase of women in the work force, either because of 
economic necessity or personal preference, has left a major unfilled gap in 
the family and social structure with relation to child care. • 

What happens to the children of two working parents? What happens to the 
children in a one-parent family where the mother must provide economic 
support? What happens when the family is under additional stress caused by a 
handicapped or chronically ill child?. The society has considered or discussed 
a number of alternatives, and these are presented in the decision matrix 
portrayed in Figure 1. ^ 

The various dimensions of the issues that have to be balanced or traded 
off in child care have b^en presented by Ruopp and Travers (1982) as follows: 

1. Parents and caregivers want to provide care of the highest possible 
quality for their ■children-; 

2. Parents wish to purchase care at a price that does not compete 
excessively with other "goods" needed for the family market basket; 
and 

3. Caregivers want to receive a wage that will promote stable employment 
and be commensurate with their training, experience, and the value of 
the service they provide. " 

The following strategies have been discussed as solutions, or parts of 
solutions, for the issue of: Whci cares for the children of dual -worker 
parents? In this paper,' the term "child care" -s used broadly to include care 
for dependent children durtng the work day, in the evenings (not all workers 
are on the day shift)', and after-school. 

Due to our focus on child care for single parents, or for dual-career 
families, this analysis does not detail policy options to" support the mother or' 
father who wo^d elect to remain at home, rather than leave their children to 
join the labdP force.' However, some policy options to support this 'choice 
would include paid maternity leave; temporary disability insurance for child 
care leave; income transfer programs; aod social security credit for time spent 
working in the home. .s 
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Alternative Solutions 

Public support for child care for all children . This strategy would, in 
essence, be a downward extension of the current public commitment to public 
school education. That commitment traditionally begins at age 5 in 
kindergarten. There are already well-established programs for handicapped 
children (The Education for All Handicapped Children Act) that provide for 
public support of special education for handicapped children at an earlier age. 
Many states have similar provisions for early education, including North . 
Carolina. Providing child care for all children would help single-parent or 
dual -worker families seek employment, without the burdens and restrictions 
caused by inadequate child care. 

Chi ld care for children with special needs . This strategy provides public 
support for cniid care programs in a center setting for children who have 
.-^evelPpmentaLpr^ 
Project Head Start, is that some specialized attention is needed to help the 
development of children with special needs so they would be ready to take 
profit from public schooling when they reach school age. This strategy differs 
from the first strategy in its focus on specialized education for children 
rather than greater choices for working mothers. 

Child care vouchers to low-income parents . The voucher proposal has 
received considerable attention in a number of different versions and settings 
including the purchase of services from such institutions as public schools and 
rehabilitation services (Coons & Sugarman. 1978). The basic strategy would be 
for the parents to receive a voucher or check that could be used to purchase 
child care services at the place of their choice. The philosophy behind the 
voucher system is that it places more power and decision making in the hands of 
parents and allows them to choose the type of environment they find most"" — ^ ' 
effective for their own child. The voucher could be spent at child-care 
centers or perhaps child-care homes or in a variety of eligible settings. 

Negative income tax . This strategy again focuses on the special needs of 
low-income rami lies by providing additional funds for families below a 
particular income level. Such an approach provides resources for the purchase 
of child care or other family needs for those families who, under ordinary 
circumstances, would not be able to purchase them. 

Industry supported child care . This strategy is based on the notion that 
a manufacturing concern or business has a major stake in the welfare and 
'••ell -being of its employees. There are several methods by which industries and 
businesses have supported child care for their employees, but three primary 
methods might be identified: 1) provision of on-site child care; 2) purchase 
of child care slots in existing centers and family day care homes; and 3) cash 
subsidies for child care arrangements made by employees. 

^ >^^l^n?i?^V^^ credit. At the present time, any family may receive a tax 
iAnW ^ of their annual child care expenses up to $2,000 for one child or 
$4,000 for two or more children. Nearly 4 million Americans use this credit at 
a cost of about 1 billion dollars in federal expenditures for child care 
(Moore, 1982). The remaining 80% of the cost of the child care would have to 
be provided in some other fashion. 
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This set of strategies, of course, does not represent the entire universe 
of possibilities, but only those most discussed at the present time. 

Criteria for Solution Choice 

The other dimension of the decision matrix in Figure 1 lists commonly 
applied criteria by which the alternative policies can be compared. These 
criteria are presented to illustrate the commonly recognized fact that many 
different factors influence a final policy decision. 

Cost . One of the universal factors in reviewing any public strategy is 
the issue of cost. How much is necessary in order to carry out each of the 
proposed strategies? It is this type of analysis that would get to the 
necessary economics of the program and would form a substantial factor in the 
final decision. This is not to say thauthe cheapest strategy would be 
-jiecessari ly- the-jnost-desiT-aW^ -Rat^ thfr- f i rvaV deeis ion would depend on the 
pattern of responses to the other criteria. That is why public decision making 
and public policymaking becomes so difficult-. It is because it is quite rare 
that any of the strategies emerge at the'top in all of the criteria. 
Eventually, it is the relative importance of the specific criteria that must 
play a fundamental role in the fipal decision making. 

One basic dilemma of the child care strategies is that many of the 
families that are most in need of support can least afford to obtain it. 
Winget (1982) points out that a child care expense of ^$4,000 could be expected 
for two children in full-time center care. Such an expense constitutes about 
47% of the total income of the average single-parent mother,' whi le only 
representing U% of the income of high-income families! For families at the 
poverty income level, such child-care provisions could take up to 60% of total 
family income. Clearly, the cost of child care, particularly for low-income ^ 
families, is prohibitive. 

Vertical equity . Many social policies are intended implicitly, if not 
explicitly, to aid, persons who have been at the. bottom of society through * 
little or no fault of their own (i.e., poverty, handicapping conditions, etc.). 
The principle of vertical equity is to provide aid to these persons to bring 
them more into the mainstream of society. 

Political feasibility . This criterion is almost always dealt with in 
terms of informed or experienced judgment. It is quite, possible that the 
strategy that seems to be the most desirable and beneficial on other grounds 
turns out to be totally unacceptable from a political standpoint. Few 
political figures wish to initiate a policy that will result in their being 
thrown out of office. There is an even more likely possibility that some 
policies could not be started or implemented because of fundamental value 
conflicts in the society or massive opposition on the part of a particular 
segment of society. Therefore, . regardless of the professional data or evidence 
available, there comes a point where some judgment is applied as to whether a 
policy is politically acceptable. 

Preference satisfaction . Another criterion often applied to policy 
selection is "that a policj? should provide the individual receiving services the 
maximum amount of choice. 
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Past evidence of success . Another criterion is evidence of the past 
effectiveness of a strategy. This criterion is particularly important in 
considering child care options since there are a wide variety of concerns about 
possible negative impact of various types of child care. In this instance, one 
can draw upon the available research literature, where possible, that might 
suggest that some strategies have dem.onstrated benefits to the child and 
family, and therefore could be utilized with some confidence as a larger policy 
at the state or national level. Other program alternatives may either have 
little available evidence or, in some cases, negative evidence to suggest that 
there might be major problems in trying to implement such a strategy. 

Analysis of Strategies 

The nature of this policy analysis is to rate the strategies across these 
criteria and either come to a judgment that one strategy is clearly superior or 
in some cases that two or three strategies seem^ to have relatively equal merit. 
The decision makers would have to make their decision on the basis of other 
factors of personal preference or perhaps an overriding consideration for one 
of. the criteria such as political feasibility. In the next section, we 
evaluate each strategy against the criteria defined above. 

Strategy H - Child care for all children . A major argument against the 
strategy of universal child care is cost* FTgure 2 shows the potential public 
cost when weighed against the percentage of children receiving the service and 
the percentage of the tgtal service being paid for by public funds. Given a 
North Carolina population of about 400,000 children ages 0-5. and a 
projected cost per child of' $2,000 per year, then the total cost of child care 
would be $800 million. 

If one wished to provide child care services for 60% of familie'j'(a likely 
figure for women in the work force), then the cost would be $480 million as 
seen in Figure .2. If one wished to pay 60% of the costs for 60% of the 
families, the cost would be $288 million, and so forth. To place such costs in 
perspective, the total revenue for the State of North Carolina in Fiscal Year 
81-82 was $3,275,619,875 for the General Fund plus federal revenue and an 
additional $674,034,180 for the Highway Fund. 

The public schools in North Carolina spend about $654 million per year. 
Together with post-secondary education, the costs of education amount to almost 
three-fourths of the state budget. Any major state commitment to take on a 
greatly increased role in child care support carries with it substantial fiscal 
consequences. 

Universal child care would receive a low rating on the vertical equity 
criterion because it would equally benefit citizens of all income levels. 

In terms of political feasibility , the Child Development Act sponsored by 
Brademas and Mondale and passed by the Congress in 1974, only to be vetoed by 
President Nixon, represented a high-water mark for such efforts at the federal 
level. The strong political attacks against the bill and its sponsors have 
discouraged others from coming forth with similar proposals during the past 
decade. These attacks were based, not only on costs, but particularly on the 
possible negative effects of a massive day care program on the solidarity of 
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Figure 2 

Potential Costs of Child Care - North Carolina 
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the American family. These concerns appear to remain in our society and cause 
us to assign a low rating to the political feasibility of this strategy. 

As far as preference satisfaction is concerned, there would be little to 
be gained or losF^ The availability of more child care services might give 
some additional choices in terms of options as to the type. 

With regard to program effectiveness , two separate targets would have to 
.be considered. Does providing child care services increase the the number of 
women in the work force, and, does day -care have sizable effects, positive or 
negaftive, upon the child or family unit. In places where child-care services 
are available, the percentage of women that ape able to work appears to 
increase. Therp appear to be benefits to youngsters in child care.wifh little 
accompanying harm. Most of the organized research programs have been done, 
however, on demonstration or exemplary programs, and the data obtained from 

them wtll not necessarily indicate the results from less wpH -staffed 

programs. , , ' • ' 

There has probably been more data collected on group day care than the 
other strategies for child care, although much of it has not been of high 
scientific quality., Available research does, however, seem to answer some of 
the more.fuirdamental. questions that have been raised. Rutter (1983), in 
« summarizing literature on group day care, says: 

... that some of the more alarming ster'eotypes about day 
care can be rejected, it is equally obvious that we have 
some way to go before we are in the position to make 
well-based policy decisions on what type of care is most 
suitable for which children in which circumstances. 
...There are indications that day care influences to some 
extent the form of children's social behavior. ...Further 
there are indications that the ways in which it does so 
may be determined by the age and other characteristics of 
the child and by the characteristics of the family, (p. 22) 

A variety of efforts have been made to determine the effect of 
environmental differences among child care procedures. One such study was 
carried out in Bermuda where 90% of youngsters of 2 years of age ard over are 
in some form of day-care program. McCartney, Scarr, Phillips, Grajek, and 
Schwa rz (1981) concluded from their study of the environmental effects on a- 
child's development that "qualities of day care environments affect the 
developmental levels of language and social behaviors of children in them. 
Good overall quality but low adult-child interactions was associated with 
maladjustment in the children" (p. 147). 

So, the nature apd quality of child care may affect the child, and in a 
secondary fashion all of the family unit. 

Strategy »2 - Child care s ervices for low income and handicapped children . 
The second strategy of providing child care services to children with special 
needs differs in a number of respects from the first strategy. In terms of. 
cost, the number of children involved would br roughly 20% of the population, 
and thus the total sum of money required would be about $160 million. While 
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th|s is a substantial sum of money, it is considerably less than required for a 
UMversal application of public child care. 

In terms of vertical equity , this strategy would receive a high rating by 
providing greater benefits to those at the lower end of the income 
distribution. x 

In terms of political feasibility , these programs h:vte already demonstrated 
a certain amount of public support. The passage of P.L. 94-142, the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act, clearly illustrates the positive response to 
the needs of handicapped children. Prior to that federal action, every state in 
the union had provided some form of special educati,on provisions which 
allocated supplementary money for a wide variety of *handi capped children in the 
public schools (Kirk & Gallagher, 1983). Similar funds available for 
rehabilitation services in adulthood confirm the political feasibility of 
provid ing ext ra re sourq^^s for the handicapped;- 
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Similarly, programs such as Head Start and Follow-Through have indicated 
that society is willing to invest extra resources in youngsters from poor 
families to help .theih becqme competent and adapt more effectively to the public 
schools. In terms of preferen^ce satisfactio n, there is little to choose from, 
and the parents in these situations must either^take the provided program or 
keep their children at home. 

, In this strategy, as well as strategy #1, the evidence of effectiveness 
involves the impa-ct on the mother in the family as well as the child. — ProvTding 
Head Start and similar services allows the mother from a one-parent or 
low-ipcome famij/to be in the work force and as such has been a substantial 
plus in its own right. Reviews of research on families with handicapped 
children. have also indicated that the respite care and support that the families 
get from organized service programs for handicapped children have been 
extraordinarily beneficial to the entire family unit. Many subjective and 
informal comments have been made by family members indicating that such programs 
have "saved our marriage" (Bristol » Gallagher, 1982). 

In addition, the result of preschool programs for poor children reportpd by 
Lazar and Darlington (1982) indicates long-term benefits in academic efficiency 
and less need to refer low income children for special services. Thus, there 
appears to be substantial evidence for effectiveness for both low-income 
families and families with handicapped children in existing programs. 

A recent evaluation of programs for preschool handicapped children found 
that more than half the children i.i these programs were able to enter the public 
schools in a tpainstream setting. It would appear, then, that these programs 
return economic as well as social benefits. In programs for handicapped 
children, evidence is available that the. father does not often compensate or 
modify their pattern of responsibilities in the family, although they often feel 
that they should (Gallagher, Cro*is, & Scharfman, 1981). The "respite" for th-^ ' 
wife comes from the ability to have the child under the care of others for a 
part of the day. ' . 

Strategy #3 - Vouchers for child care . The .provision of child care * 
voucners to low-mcome parents would cost a substantial amount assuming that 

• 
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the full cost for perhaps 20% of the population would have to be borne by the 
public. Therefore, -such vouchers would cost about $160 million in North 
Carolina and would represent a substantial fiscal investment by public or other 
sources. 

•In terms of vertical equity , vouchers would receive a high rating in the 
sense that they provide aid to those families most in need and therefore 
possess the potential of bringing them more into the mainstream. 

Regarding political feasibility , the voucher system has had some 
considerable publicity over the past two decades, but relatively few adoptions. 
The literature on vouchers has been reviewed by Levin (1980), who has suggested 
some of the reasons for the voucher plan's lack of political feasibility. 
Among educators there is a major suspicion that the program does not achieve 
what it purports to do; namely, provide options for the parents and, through 
competition for the parent's resources, better child care programs.. Further, 
vouchers would seem to separate, rather than integrate, various' cultural 
gmrpsy-parttcotariy if they are given tD-^tl^J^ents. ■ '■ 

In terms of preference satisfaction , child care vouchers would have a 
positive response in the sense that parents would be able to purchase child 
care from a center, a home, or a variety of other settings according to their 
wishes and needs. 

There is little evidence of effectiveness of a voucher system. Some 
concern has been expressed that the vouchers would never reach the level of 
financing necessary in order to provide reasonable support for effective child 
care. These vouchers would almost inevitably have to be supplemented by other 
monies for child care needs to be met. 

With regard to handicapped children, vouchers have been used in some 
states to provide parents with money to purchase services that the local 
community did not provide (i.e., educating deaf children). Gallagher (1981) 
pointed out that these vouchers often fell far short of the true cost of 
special education and tended to slow down speqial education program development 
in the state. That is, it was easier for a local community to hand the parent 
a voucher than to develop a program. 

Strategy #4 - Tax credit for child care . The policy of providing tax 
credits to families using child care has a brief but interesting history in the 
United States. The policy began in 1959 as a deduction for work-related day 
care exj^enses; at that time the deduction was for only $600 and applied solely 
to households in which both parents worked and where adjusted gross income was 
$4,500 or less. In 1969 Congress raised the income ceiling to $6,000 and the 
maximum deduction to $900. Nonetheless, the deduction was still worth an 
average of only $70 per year to families. Congress made several subsequent 
changes in the deduction, but they served only to double the savings to 
families; the average tax savings of $135 could hardly be considered a major 
stimulant to female job force participation nor a major benefit for low-income 
working families (Nelson, 1982). 

In 1976, however. Congress dropped the deduction approach and substituted 
a tax-credit approach. Thus, working familios of any income could deduct 20% 
of care-related expenses up to $2,000 for one child and $4,000 for two or more 
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children. To some families, then, up to $800 could be saved on child care 
expenses. By 1982, the child care tax credit program "had resulted in a savings 
of $1 billion to working parents. . 

Cost . Since families calculate their own taxes, there are minimal 
^ administrative costs involved in this strategy. We, know of no way to estimate 

the annual cost to the Internal Revenue Service of processing the child care 
tax credit, but the figure is likely to be quite modest. Particularly as 
compared with child care programs like Title XX, which require federal, state, ' ' 
and local (usually county) administration, the child care tax credit must be 
rated as highly efficient. 

From a federal perspective, the U.S. Treasury is equally affected by a^ 
given categorical expenditure and a tax credit of equal size. In the former 
case, thq money is collected by taxation and then spent; in the latter case, 
the money is simply never collected. But in both cases, the money is 

-,___unava4TabU jf4>r-^>tJi er exp en d it ures ^ — NonetheVess^, it appears t^at tKe Congress 

is more willing to grant tax credits than it is to collect and then spend the 
same amount of money. Indeed, one might speculate from a political feasibility 
. perspective whether the 97th Congress would be willing to spend a billion 
dollars of tax money--as in fact was spent on the tax credit in 1982— to 
support a categorical program of child care for middle class citizens. 

From a child advocate's perspective, tax credits are a useful device for 
persuading the Congrrss to "spend" money that it would not be likely to spend 
from tax revenues. Nonetheless, as Treasury officials have maintained all 
along (see Nelson, 1982), tax expenditures or credits are a threat to the 
. integrity of the tax structure. Tax expenditures represent revenue losses to 
the U.S. Treasury, and to the extent that Congress finds these expenditures 
easier to make than regular expenditures from tax dollars, the Treasury 
Department and Internal Revenue Service will attempt to bring Congress to a 
more rational way of thinking about their actions. 

E^ujty. The child care tax credit, like all tax credits, has serious 
equity problems. Theoretically, a tax credit can address equity issues just as 
well as the graduated income tax system does—and by use of the same mechanism. 
To take child care as an example, the size of the tax credit could br 
conditioned by family income. Thus, for example, a family with an income of 
$10,000 could be granted a 60% tax credit on child care expenditures, while a 
family with an income of $30,000 could be granted a 20% tax credit. In this 
way, the criterion of vertical equity would be met since families with fewer 
resources would benefit relatively more than families with more resources. 

In practice, however, tax credits have two limitations that reduce their 
effectiveness as a means of achieving equity. First, they are useless to 
families who pay no income taxes. Since millions of low-income American 
families do not pay income taxes, V pay a very small amount, a credit 
subtracted from their tax bill is not much help. 

Second, tax credits can be claimed only when income taxes are filed. 
Since the taxes against which the credit is applied are withheld from a 
worker s paycheck, the money is not availab^le until the income tax is filed. 
Take an example. If a family pays a child care fee of $200 per month, it will 
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pay* an average of 12 times (a total of $2400) before it can claim the credit on 
its annual income tax return. Such a cash flow problem may not be of great 
consequence to a family earning $40,000 a year, but to a family earning $15,000 
or $20,000 a year, it can be critical. Indeed, one can easily imagine ihat 
many families who could afford the price of day care if the amount of the'tax 
credit could be excluded at the time of purchase would not be able to actually 
purchase day care because the money wOuld not be available when owed. 

A solution to this problem with the tax credit is to make the tredit 
refundable on a monthly or bimonthly basis. Thus, if a family had a monthly 
daycare bill of $200 and a 40% tax credit, they could receive a check for $80 
every month or $160 every other month. An alternative administrative? procedure 
would be to reduce withholding by an amount equal, to the credit, although this 
approach has the disadvantage of placing a heavy burden on employers. 

Nonetheless, this tax credit approach must be given a low rating in the 
equity criterion. , 

Feasibi lity . Since we currently have a child care tax credit worth about 
$1 billion to primarily middle class parents, the appropriate question 
con^cerning feasibility is whether the system can be expanded. Three types of 
expansion might be considered: (1) increasing the percentage of child care 
expenses that could be credited; (2) making the system more progressive; and 
(3) making the credit refundable. Tf^e last of these provisions was discussed 
at length when the original child care tax credit was passed in 1976. 
Liberals, and especially Senator Kennedy, supported the provision while 
conservatives opposed it, though some conservatives appeared willing to go 
along with a refundabi 1 ity provision if Title XX child care funds were cut. 
Even stronger opposition came from the IRS. Arguments against refunding are 
that it would cost more money, would be administratively complex, and would 
make the tax system fulfill a welfare function. 

Despite these arguments against refundabi lity, the child care tax credit 
has formidable allies in the Congress. Not the least of these is Senator 
Russell Long who has a long history of supporting programs that will encourage 
mothers— and especially low-income mothers— to work. Thus, it is not a forgone 
conclusion that child care tax credit expansion or even refundability are dead 
political issues. 

Preference satisfaction. Of allthe policies proposed here, none are more 
appropriate for satisfying people's preferences than the tax credit. Since the 
1978 "Grandma"' amendment, citizens can use the child care tax credit for 
virtually any type of care, including that supplied in the taxpayer's own home 
by relatives (if they are not dependents of the taxpayer). Thus, in accord 
with the requirement of the preference satisfaction criterion, citizens are 
free to pursue their own ends in selecting child care, and still receive the 
tax benefit. 

There is an interesting anomaly, however, about the child care tax credit 
and preference satisfaction. Recall that few low-and moderate-income families 
are able to take advantage of the tax credit. Many such families, however, are 
able to enjoy direct day care subsidies, prirarily through Title XX of the 
Social Security Act. To take advantage of Title XX funds, low- and moderate- 
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income families must place their children in licensed child care. This 
requirement, of course, substantially reduces the range of opportimjties 
available to these families, and thereby reduces their preference^tisf action 
(Haskins, 1979). Moreover, the implicit message of the government seems to be 
that middle-income parents can be trusted to select good care for their 
children, while low-income families cannot and must therefore be assisted by 
government in selecting care. Some critics might respond to this argument by 
claiming that government must assume responsibility for the quality of services 
it subsidizes. The fallacy in this_acgument, of course, is that the tax-credtt 
is no less a government "expenditure" than the categorical expenditures under 
Title XX. 

) ' 
Strateg^^ Negative income tax . There are several variants of the 
Negative Income Tax (NIT) idea, but all have at least two things in common. 
First, any fami ly— whether one- or two-par5nt--that falls below a certain 
income level is automatically gua-^anteed an income supplement that will bring 
them to the minimum level. In short, this program guarantees an income floor 
below which no American family would be allowed to fall.' Second, poor families 
with incomes would not have their earnings heavily taxed--often at or near 100% 
as in the current AFDC system— and would thus^lways have an incentive to work. 
If, for example, the income floor were set at V67OOO, and the tax, on earned 
income at 50%, a family earning $4,000 would have th6 floor of $6,000, plus 
their after-tax income (50% of $4,000) of $2,000, or a total income of $8,000, 
This policy, of course, could be used to provide families with money to spend 
on day care, although that; outcome would not be the exclusive purpose of the 
policy. In fact, the NIT would greatly expand the public commitment to 
maintaining family income, and would include millions of working poor 
families. 

Cost and efficiency . The cost of an NIT system would be/ery great. 
Indeed, even a program.with a moderate guarantee level equal to poverty Jevel 
income and a reduction rate of 50% would cost at least $30 bi 1 1 ton— about three 
times the cost of. the current AFDC program (see Keeley, Robins, Spiegelman. h 
West, 1977, pp. 26-30). p y 

•Regarding efficiency, the use of an NIT to subsidize day care must be 
•considered in a much broader perspective. The primary purpose of an Nif,- after 
all, is to provide a floor under family income and thereby assure a 
minimum level of purchasing power to all families. One service that families"^ 
may purchase is child care, but there would certainly be many others. Thus» 
setting aside questions about the overall efficiency of ':»n NIT— which would 
involve information on work incentive, family dissolution, administrative 
costs, and so on--it is apparent that using an NIT program to subsidize child 
care purchases by fami lies, is not very efficient. If the major purpose is to 
help families pay for child care, several of the other policies considered here 
would have greater target efficiency; i.e.. would provide greater resources for 
child care with relatively fewer dollars of public expenditure. Indeed, using 
an NIT to support child care would give complete control of expenditures to 
individual citizens; as a result, there is no way to know how mucfv-of the money 
would actually be spent on child care. 

Equity . By definition, the NIT is a policy that meets the criterion of 
vertical equity. Supported out of general tax revenues which are collected 
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-primarily by means of a graduated income tax system, program benefits would go 
almost exclusively to low-income families. Thus, the NIT can be given a very 
high ranking on the equity criterion. 

Political feasibility . The feasibility of Congressional approval of an 
NIT program any' time in the near future is very low. Two arguments support 
this judgment. First, as suggested above, even a modest NIT would cost a great 
deal of money--on the order of $30 billion. Given the current state of the 
economy and the large projected federal deficits, an expenditure of this size 
-seems 'extremely unlikely. Second, the income maintenance experiments, and 
especially the Seattle-Denver experiment, have provided persuasive data tfiat an 
NIT would lead to in'-.reased rates of family dissolution (Rannan, Tuma, & 
Groeneveld, 1976). As Steiner (1981) has pointed out, these 'findings place 
supporters of the NIT in the position of seeming to be anti-family since 
critics could charge them with favoring a poTicy that has been shown to- 
increase divorce rates. Thus, NIT opponents woul'd have t very effective weapon 
in their arsenal of arguments against the NIT, * 

Preference satisfaction . Like the income tax credit, the NIT would 
increase the ability of families to purchase the type of child care that suited 
their own preferences. Since the major outcome of in NIT would be to increase 
disposable family income, families would be free to purchase, the type of care 
that best met their needs. In fact, if Title XX were "cashed out" (converted 
to direct money payments to families) and an equivalent amount of money given 
to families, parents may well purchase unlicensed day care at a cheaper rate 
than the- largely center-based^ high-quality care they are currently required to 
use, and spend the difference on other goods and services th^t would further 
increase their preference satisfaction. Recent evidence from the national 
housing experiments (Frieden, 1980) suggests, for example, that the majority of 
families may prefer to consume some lower quality goods in order to increa^.e 
their abimy to purchase other types of goods and services. Thus, many 
families may use informal, lower quality, child care arrangements in order to 
save money for other types of expenditures. Child care advocates might argue 
that such a decision by parents demonstrates that there would be a tradeoff 
between preference satisfaction and negative effects on children, but they 
could not argue that the NIT was ineffective in helping citizens raise their 
level of preference satisfaction. . . f,> 

Strategy #6 - Employer-supported child care .l Employer-supported child 
care is actually a range oT options for supporting care of children while 
parents work. At*least three distinct approaches might be recognized: 1) on- 
site provision of child care by employers; 2) purchase of child care slots in 
already existing community facilities; and 3) employer subsidies--or vouchers-- 
fo^ employee purchase of child care. 

With the exception of on-site provision of child care, which has not been 
very successful in the United States (Friedman, 1980), the various types of 
employer-sypported child care operate only on demand for child care. That is. 



^An excellent overview of employer-suppc'ted day care in North Carolina 
has been prepares by Florence Glasser (1981), 
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employers simply try to assist their employees pay for the type of care they 
want for their children. On the whole, then, employer-supported child care is 
a mechanism for stimulating the child care market, but not for directly 
increasing supply. 

As might be expected, businesses -have sound reasons for investing in child 
car^ for their employees. These include lower job turnover, lower absenteeism, 
improved employee work attitudes, and ability to attract new employees. Taken 
'together, these potential outctties of employer-sponsored care suggest that 
employers, and not just employees, may benefit f rom ^good child care because , 
parents with good .arrangements may be more productive. 

■ • At present, there is a need for studies that would examine this case in 
more detail. As matters ndw stand, no one knows, whether ^mployer-spohsored 
child care actually has these effects. The logic of the case* for employee- 
sponsored child car*e based on employer self interest iS quite apparent, but 
whether the logic would be supported by actual data is not known,. Nonethjeless , 
we can make some claims about the characteristics of employer-sponsored child 
care. • ' 

* 

Cost . Government can stimulate the various types of employer-sponsored 
child care by offering tax incentives. Just as both the federal and state gov- 
ernments now sub,sidize parents' purchas,e' 'of care through the tax credits, both 
the federal and state government currently provide deductions to employees for 
expenditures on some types of care. Both the purchase of child care slots and 
vouchers, for example, can be entirely deductible by employers. There is 
little doubt that such government incentives stimulate employers to create or 
expand programs of child care support. Even so, the portion of business costs 
that is deductible or subject to tax credits must be Qounted as- public 
expenditures. 

< 

Equity . Employer-sponsored child care is only moderately effective in 
promoting equity. To the extent that businesses use child care as a means of 
attracting and holding good employees, the program will be inequitable. This 
would be the case if only' skilled and management-level employees would be. 
involved in these programs; since these are precisely the employees who already 
attract high salaries and fringe beneftts, providing them with child care 
subsidies would further promote inequity. 

Second, it is apparent that only employed workers would receive benefits 
from employer-supported child care. Possibly' there could be provisions for 
some laid off workers, but on the whole unemployed "people would be excluded 
from the benefits. Again, the characteristic of employer-supported child care 
is i.icompatible with the equity criterion since the people most in need of 
benefits would be excluded. 

•Political feasibility . Both federal and North Carolina tax laws already 
provide incentives for employers to subsidize child care for their employees. 
The question of feasibility, then, primarily concerns whether these incentives 
could be expanded by increasing the size of tax credits 'and deductions for 
employer-sponsored child care. At the federal level, two factors suggest that 
the feasibility of expanding emplbyer tax, incentives have low feasibility. 
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First, the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) is certain to see further tax 
expenditures as an attack on the integrity of the tax code. The IRS has 
consistently made this argument against child care tax credits (see Nels.on, 
1982), and could be expected to do so again. Second, there appears to be very 
Strong feeling among policymakers that tax reductions are a major cause of the 
hune and growing federal deficit. Thus, it seems reasonable lo Assume that" 
there will be solid opposition to further tax reductions in the next few 
years. 

Similarly, the revenues generated by North Carolina's tax base are under 
great pressure. Governor "Hunt has declared that a raise for state employees is 
his highest priority if funds can be found to finance the raise. Thus, at 
least in the immediate future, it seems unlikely that North Carolina 
policymakers could be persuaded to further erode the corporate tax base. The 
long-tern basis for state tax incentives to business, on the other hand, may 
be brighter. North Caj;olina has.e;njoyed good success in attracting industries 
to the" state, and mightHe expacted to contin-ie this record.. One outcome of 
continued success, of course, would be to further augment the state tax base 
and perhaps to provide an opportunity for some reduction in corporate taxes. 
If this possibility actually occurs, it would certainly be in line with North 
'Carolina's image as a progressive state and a state concerned with family 
policy to expand the tax incentives for employers to provide child care and 
other benefits for their employees. , ^ . 

In summary, the feasibility of federal policy to encourage 

emplQyej^^spi)nsored..ctti.kl_caj:a -a^peAf^ e-^rtd 

long-term future. At the state level, however, there may be some possibility 
for increased tax incentives in the next few years. 

Preference satisfaction . The preference satisfaction criterion does less 
to help us chpose between employer-sponsored child care and other means of 
expanding child care support than it does to help us recommend a particular 
type of employer-sponsored care. More specifically, if employers build their 
own child care center, or if they purchase sluts in local centers or family day 
care homes, they limit preferent. satisfaction by reducing the choices 
available to families. By contrast, employers can maximize the preference 
satisfaction criterion by providing employees with a voucher-type of subsidy 
worth a specified amount and allowing families to make their own care 
arrangements. The tradeoff here is that employers would have no control over 
the quality of c^ e they :iubsidize. On the other hand, some would argue that 
families are capable of making these decisions and that it is not an 
^appropriate role of employers to make judgments about the quality of can^ 
arrangements selected by their families. 

A Final Word 

As is the case with most policy issues, the u;,r>\ce of the appropriate 
strategy or combination of strategies in child cr.re is not an easy one. 
Strategies that may have advantages in one area (such as cost) might have 
disadvantages in others (such as political feasibility). In an area of such 
fundamental importance as the family, there are also bound to be strong 
emotions and conflicting values that will cau«;e different people to weight the 
advantages and disadvantages of particular strategies differently. 
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Indeed, there are other alternatives which focus on workplace options for 
adult workers rather than on child care. Some workplace options are: more 
part-tinie employment at all occupational levels; wider use of flextime and 
job-sharing; pro-rated benefits for part-time employees; sick leave days to 
care for sick children; a "cafeteria'' approach to employee benefits, l.jec* 
-p^Fwi^ a e<)f e-af-benef Hs taT»htrh"-^fflpTbyireri:a options' "based on their 

individual needs (child care, counseling, dental care); lower the age limit for 
vesting in pension plans; make provisions in pension plans for break' in 
employment; and charging each state to provide leadership by being a "model" 
employer. 

The purpose of a policy analysis is to display the major options available 
to address an important public problem and to present the positive and negative 
elements of each strategy as completely as possible. Such analyses will not 
eliminate controversy, nor should they." They should point out the consequences 
and implications of various policies as clearly and as quantitatively as 
possible so that citizens and policymakers can decide, on the basis of sound 
information, which policies they prefer. 

0 
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